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Pioneer White Lead is the standard Of quality 
for white leads in the West. - Forty years of 
satisfactory service under every condition have 
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Whiteness -- covering 
power -- ease in work- 
ing -- freedom from 
impurities -- unequalled 
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characteristics which 
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Lead the one lead most 
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An Architect’s H 
n Architects Mome. 
BY A. B. WASTELL 
USTOMARILY we hie to the suburbs when searching effect. The basement entrance is surmounted by a copper 
for type in architecture, giving little thought, in our and glass marquee with chain supports and iron braces, door 
rush and bustle, to the charming dwellings that abide and window grills are of Renaissance detail, while the win- 
here and there, even in the somewhat congested resi- dow above has a balcony of redwood supported on redwood 


dential districts of San 


Francisco, often 


between apartments of formal mien. 


The personal interest 


tinctive home of our 
architect friend, D. 
J. Patterson, recent- 
ly, gained his per- 
mission to reproduce 
some of its features 
for THE ARCHITECT. 
Situated upon the 
ridge of Buena 
Vista Heights, the 
dividing line be- 
tween two old 
Spanish grants, ap- 
propriately named 
Divisadero _ Street, 
the bracing climb to 
the Patterson home 
(built before the 
great fire) is well 
rewarded by the 
view. Overlooking 
the great area of 
roofs, one gets the 
vista of hill-encircled 
San Francisco Bay, 
glistening like an 
opalescent jewel, 
with far-away 
glimpses of five 
counties—San Fran- 
cisco, San Mateo, 
Alameda, Contra 
Costa and Marin— 
how fortunate that 
the Spanish nomen- 
clature harmonizes 
with the beauty it 
designates! Mount- 
ing the artificial 
stone steps, between 
the red brick cop- 
ings, topped with 
3elgian bay orna- 
mental trees in terra 
cotta  jardinieres, 
brings one to the 
brick basement coat- 
ed with white ce- 
ment stucco, above 
which siding and 
roof are wooden 
shingles showing 
natural weathered 


cosily tucked in brackets. The sash curtains on this window and that above 


the doorway are of architectural design. The entrance hall 


attending a pleasant call at the dis- is finished in California redwood, leading up into the first- 


ra 
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floor stair hall pan- 
eled in Douglas fir. 
The adjoining re- 
ception room carries 
a green color 
scheme in_ wall 
hangings, uphol- 
stering and carpet, 
with redwood trim 
and mantel of red- 
wood stained ma- 
hogany very effec- 
tively. Many arti- 
cles of virtu adorn 
this room, the sculp- 
ture IVY on onyx 
pedestal, the Thad 
Welch over the 
mantel, the Louis 
XV. lamp shade, 
while several bits of 
color by Patterson 
lend added joy. The 
dining room is pan- 
eled in genezero, 
has beamed ceiling 
and oak floor. ‘The 
fireplace tiling of 
terra cotta extends 
up to the plate rail 
with a recess for 
bric-a-brac. The 
lighting fixtures are 
all after special Pat- 
terson patterns, and 
radiate warmth and 
glow that suggest 
ideal hospitality. 
Now for rest and 
quiet we will go up- 
stairs to the living 
room, pausing in 
the upper hall to 
gain inspiration 
from a large mural 
showing life - sized 
allegorical figures 
groping their way 
to the TEMPLE OF 
KNOWLEDGE, which 
ENTRANCE DETAIL again suggests an 

HOME OF D. J. PATTERSON, SAN FRANCISCO architectural signifi- 
D. J. PATTERSON, ARCHITECT cance. Around the 
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living room extends a frieze panorama by Duncan, carrying 
relaxation in its breadth of vision, and back to the range 
suggestion, while the soft tones of the redwood trim and 


book cases create 
the atmosphere of 
a real living room. 
In this familiar 
visit we will now 
seek the oasis, at 
the rear of the 
house, which must 
be a joy to the 
dwellers in neigh- 
boring apartments, 
where a formal gar- 
den is laid out in all 
sorts of geometric 
designs, with vines 
trailing in  profu- 
sion over lattice 
and pergola, with 
here an arbor 
guarded by two 
newels of stone and 
there a shrine to 
Bacchus, who grins 
at you as you ap- 
proach the columned 
portal. The impres- 
sion following our 
good-byes was that 
in this dwelling one 
directing mind had 
guided each choice, 
from the first draw- 


ing through every stage of construction, furnishing and the 
outdoor setting; that the most had been made of every fea- 
ture, whereas, in many instances, the charm of fine homes is 


lost through lack of thought 
with reference to interior finish 
and furnishings. 

How frequently the architect 
completes his commission in 
turning over the finished house, 
when further counsel from him 
is so desirable to make of the 
building a real home. As _ the 
creator of the shell, the architect 
knows rejuirements to decorate 
and beautify it, while the owner 
frequently experiments into 
atrocious combinations. When- 
ever possible, the architect's 
commission should include deco- 
rations and furnishings with 
the hope that the harmony of 
the complete HOME may in- 
sure harmony of relation in the 
life of the family that shall 
later occupy it. 

The elaborate homes built for 
the personal occupancy of well- 
to-do clients, do not usually in- 
volve such an incongruous out- 
come, as the factors that create 
this situation are, unwarranted 
haste to get settled in the new 
establishment in order to cut 
off the expense of maintaining 
temporary quarters during the 
construction period, or to the 
overwhelming desire or neces- 
sity, according to temperament 
or condition of pocketbook, to 
either perpetuate in use some 
family heirlooms or to utilize the 
“things from the old home, 
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which are really too good to throw away.” The hurry in 
the first instance, resolves into snap judgment, instead of 
deliberate choice after careful consideration of harmony with 


the tone of the in- 
terior finish and of 
the purposeand 
character of each 
room _ individually 
and the personality 
of its expected occu- 
pant as well as to 
the inter-relation of 
each suite of rooms. 
The utilitarian mo- 
tive in the second 
instance, may be 
commendable in this 
day of prevailing 
waste, from an eco- 
nomic standpoint, 
but the resulting pot 
pourri is little short 
of a crime, and such 
home _ atmosphere 
frequently produces 
discord, both appar- 
ent and real. An- 
other contributing 
factor to the “out- 
of-harmony” home, 
is the practice of 
building homes in 
job lots, to sell. Pay- 
ments and terms, 
bonds on street 


work and interest, are the big problems of the installment 
buyer. Too often there is no fund available for the 
of appropriate furniture, so the householder “moves in. 


purchase 


piecing out the old things with 
nondescript purchases from time 
to time, but never attaining the 
homey charm that in other cir- 
cumstances perfectly simple fur- 
nishings, consistently selected, 
make of any house a_ home. 
Can you recall, in recent years, 
the suggestion referring to some 
intimate, that his home looks 
like him? Such a home of the 
past seemed to take on person- 
ality, though simply built of 
wooed ; it had a setting that gave 
it charm; it had been built to 
suit the family, and often it rep- 
resented in some part the handi- 
work of each member of the 
family. This gave it character. 
Houses run in moulds and fur- 
nished without regard for their 
mission and without due thought 
for harmony in expression, can- 
not compare in effectiveness as 
real places to live in, with the 
“personally conducted”. homes 
in which every detail from or- 
iginal hand sketch to final fin- 
ishing touches in furnishing has 
been lovingly considered by the 
same mind before being exe- 
cuted. In this busy age, when 
sach one is crowded to his limit 
to carry on his regular duties, 
how may this personal element 
be enlisted? It is the conviction 
of the writer that the answer 
is in the extension of the archi- 
chitect’s supervision. 






















RTICLE 17%. PROTECTION OF WORK AND 
A PROPERTY. The Contractor shall continuously 
maintain adequate protection of all his work from 
damage and shall protect the Owner's and adjacent 
property from injury arising in connection with this Contract. 
He shall make good any such damage or injury, except such 
as may be directly due to errors in the contract documents.” 
Since the contractor can always be held for damage and 
must turn over the structure in an undamaged condition, 
there is no need of a clause on this subject except for the 
purpose of reminding and warning him, and such clauses 
will best serve their purpose when specifically directed toward 
certain anticipated derelictions such as failure to box stone 
projections or cover green masonry during inclement weather. 
Even admitting the propriety of so general a clause as sub- 
mitted, there is room for great improvement in the language. 
If it be required that the contractor shall make good all 
damages of certain described kinds to certain named persons 
and interests, it is then superfluous to say that he shall main- 
tain adequate protection against such damage occurring. 
“Article 18. EMERGENCIES. In an emergency affect- 
ing the safety of life or of the structure or of adjoining 
property, not considered by the Contractor as within the pro- 
visions of Article 1%, then the Contractor, without special 
instruction or authorisation from the Architect or Owner, is 
hereby permitted to act, at his discretion, to prevent such 
threatened loss or injury and he shall so act, without appeal, 
if so instructed or authorised. Any compensation claimed 
to be due to him therefor shall be determined under Articles 


A 


General Conditions of the Contract. 


BY FRANCIS W. GRANT 


A LIVING ROOM WITH WARM- COLORED WALLS AND FURNITURE 


The third of a series of articles discussing the code adopted by the American Institute of Architects 


10 and 45 regardless of the limitations in Article 25 and in 
the second paragraph of Article 24.” 

To fully understand this clause, it is made necessary to 
read two preceding paragraphs and three succeeding para- 
graphs. Brevity secured at the expense of clarity should be 
avoided. 

The term “hereby permitted” should never be used in a 
building contract. If the case will not justify a mandatory 
provision, it does not properly become a contract provision 
and should be ignored. 

“Article 19. DAMAGE TO PERSONS. In addition to 
the liability imposed by law upon the Contractor on account 
of bodily injury or death suffered through the Contractor's 
negligence, which liability is not impaired or otherwise af- 
fected hereby, the Contractor hereby assumes, in cases not 
embraced within such legal liability, the obligation to save 
the owner harmless and indemnify him from every expense, 
liability or payment (voluntary payments excepted), by 
reason of any injury to any person or persons, including 
death, suffered through any act or omission of the Contractor 
or any Sub-contractor, or any one directly or indirectly em- 
ployed by either of them, in the prosecution of any work 
included in this contract.” 

To make the contractor liable for damages regardless of 
the law on the subject is not fair, and to oust the courts of 
their jurisdiction is unconstitutional. 

“Article 200. LIABILITY INSURANCE. The Contractor 
shall maintain such insurance as will protect him from claims 
under workmen's compensation acts and from any other 
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claims for damages for personal injury, including death, 
which may arise from operations under this contract. Cer- 
tificates of such insurance shall be filed with the Owner, if he 
so require, and shall be subject to his approval for adequacy 
of protection. The Owner shall be responsible for his own 
contingent liability.” 

This clause may be entirely proper in some States. It does 
not fit the workmen’s compensation acts of all States, how- 
ever, and therefore is not proper for general use, hence of 
course inappropriate in this code. 

“Article 21. FIRE INSURANCE. The Owner shail ef- 
fect and maintain fire insurance upon the entire structure on 
which the work of this 
contract is to be done 
and upon all materials, 
tools and appliances in 
or adjacent thereto and 
intended for use there- 
on, to at least eighty 
per cent of the insur- 
able value thereof. The 
loss, if any, is to be 
made adjustable with 
and payable to the 
Owner as Trustee for 
whom it may concern, 

“All policies shall be 
open to inspection by 
the Contractor. If the 

wner fails to show 
them on request or if 
he fails to effect or 
maintain insurance as 
above, the Contractor 
may insure his own 
interest and charge the 
cost thereof to the 
Owner. If the Con- 
tractor is damaged by 
failure of the Owner 
to maintain such insur- 
ance, he may recover 
under Article 39. 

“Tf required in writ- 
ing by any party in 
interest, the Owner as 
Trustee shall, upon the 
occurrence of loss, give 
bond for the proper 
performance of his 
duties. He shall de- 
posit any money re- 
ceived from insurance 
im an account separate 
from all his other 
funds and he shall dis- 
tribute it in accordance 
with such agreement 
as the parties in inter- 
est may reach, or un- 
der an award of arbi- 
trators appointed, one 
by the Owner, another 
by joint action of the 
other parties in interest, all other procedure being in accord- 
ance with Article 45. If after loss no special agreement is 
made, replacement of injured work shall be ordered under 
Article 24. 

“The Trustee shall have power to adjust and settle any 
loss with the insurers unless one of the contractors interested 
shall object in writing within three working days of the 
occurrence of loss, and thereupon arbitrators shall be chosen 
as above. The Trustee shall in that case make settlement 
with the insurers in accordance with the directions of such 
arbitrators, who shall also, if distribution by arbitration is 
required, direct such distribution.” 

After elimination of cross references to other articles and 
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rewriting so that it is complete in itself and able to stand 
alone, this clause is excellent for use on contracts for altera- 
tions and repairs and contracts for parts of buildings, but it 
is entirely improper in case of an entire contract for a new 
building the responsibility for loss on which by fire or other 
casualty is entirely and always the contractor’s and never the 
owner's. 

“Article 22. GUARANTY BONDS. The Owner shall 
have the right to require the Contractor to give bond cover- 
ing the faithful performance of the contract and the payment 
of all obligations arising thereunder, in such form as the 
Owner may prescribe and with such sureties as he may 
approve. If such bond 
is required by instruc- 
tions given previous to 
the receipt of bids, the 
premium shall be paid 
by the Contractor; if 
subsequent thereto, it 
shall be paid by the 
Owner.” 

For “ready made’ 
specifications intended 
to serve all the work 
of an architect's office, 
this clause would seem 
well adapted, but for 
“made to order” speci- 
fications intended to 
fit one certain building, 
it should be rewritten 
so as to be mandatory 
and explicit. 

“Article 23. CASH 
ALLOWANCE. The 
Contractor shall in- 
clude in the contract 
price all allowances 
named in the Contract 
Documents and shall 
cause the work so cov- 
ered to be done by 
such Contractors and 
for such sums as the 
Architect may direct, 
the contract sum being 
adjusted in conformity 
therewith. The Con- 
tractor, in making up 
his bid, shall add such 
sums for expenses and 
profit on account of 
cash allowances as he 
deems proper, and no 
demand for expenses 
or profit other than 
those included in the 
contract sum shall be 
allowed. The Contrac- 
tor shall not be re- 
quired to employ for 
any such work a Sub- 
contractor against whom he has a reasonable objection.” 

The provisions in this paragraph dictating what the con- 
tractor shall do in making up his bid are amateurish. The 
contractor was not the contractor when he made up his bid 
and it was nobody’s business but his own how he, as bidder, 
made up his bid. 

“Article 24. CHANGES IN THE WORK. The Owner, 
without invalidating the contract, may make changes by alter- 
ing, adding to or deducting from the work, the contract sum 
being adjusted accordingly. All such work shall be executed 
under the conditions of the original contract except that any 


claim for extension of time caused thereby shall be adjusted 
at the time of ordering such change.” 





THE 


“Except as provided in Articles 9 and 18, no change shall 
be made unless in pursuance of a written order from the 
Owner signed or countersigned by the Architect and no 
claim for an addition to the contract sum shall be valid unless 
so ordered. 

“The value of any such change shall be determined in one 
or more of the following ways: 

“(a) By Estimate and Acceptance in a lump sum. 

“(b) By Unit Prices named in the contract or subse- 
quently agreed upon. 

“(c) By Cost and Percentage or by Cost and a fixed fee. 

“(d) If none of the above methods is agreed upon, the 
Contractor, provided he receive an order in writing signed 
by the Owner and countersigned by the Architect, shall pro- 
ceed with the work, no appeal to arbitration being allowed 
from such order to proceed. 

“In cases (c) and (d) the Contractor shall keep and pre- 
sent in such form as the Architect may direct, a correct 
account of the net cost of labor and materials, together with 
vouchers. In any case, the Architect shall certify to the 
amount, including a reasonable profit, due to the Contractor. 
Pending final determination of value, payments on account 
of changes shall be made on the Architect's certificate.” 

This clause, probably the most important of all the General 
Conditions, is not in form suitable for use. Five different 
methods of fixing the amount to be added or deducted for 
changes are too many in any contract. Methods (a) and (c) 
should each be inclusive of method (b). Method (b) is im- 
practicable alone in every instance. 





LIVING ROOM FIREPLACE 
BY ERI H. RICHARDSON 
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The provision that, pending final determination of ‘force 
account” extras, payment on account of same shall be made 
on the architect’s certificates, might imply that, under some 
circumstances, payments might be made without an architect’s 
certificate and it might also be taken as a mandatory provision 
that PARTIAL payments must be made on all such extras 
some time. The clause as a whole is inappropriate for sub- 
mission as a model. 

“Article 25. CLAIMS FOR EXTRAS. If the Contractér 
claims that any instructions, by drawings or otherwise, involve 
extra cost under this contract, he shall give the Architect 
written notice thereof before proceeding to execute the work, 
and, in any event, within two weeks of receiving such instruc- 
tions, and the procedure shall then be as provided in the last 
paragraph of Article 24. No such claim shall be valid unless 
so made.” 

This is distinctly a part of the subject sought to be covered 
by Article 24 and should be included in it. The cross refer- 
ence to the last paragraph of Article 24 is evidently an error 
and is an instance tending to prove the impropriety of de- 
pending on cross references to complete the meaning of any 
clause. 

“Article 26. APPLICATIONS FOR PAYMENTS. The 
Contractor shall submit to the Architect an application for 
each payment and, if required, receipts or other vouchers 
from Sub-contractors showing his payments to them for mate- 
rials and labor as required by Article 44.” 

(To be continued.) 
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BILLIARD ROOM 


TURKISH BATH AND MASSAGE ROOM 
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HOME OF LOUIS SARONI, SAN FRANCISCO 
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HOME OF F. A. WEBSTER, OAKLAND, CAL. 
C. W. DICKEY, ARCHITECT 
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EDITORIAL. 


HAT the work of an architect does not end when a 
T building is completed is a recognized fact. That his 

work properly includes the completion of interior fur- 

nishings and decorations, is becoming more apparent 
each year. However broad the latter field, it can be classed 
as an essential part of an architect's service. 

Architects will do well to appreciate the fact that the art 
of design and decoration, while perhaps in common with 
the principle of their profession, nevertheless requires a 
special and technical knowledge. This knowledge must be 
acquired before the first step can be taken in interior deco- 
ration. He must understand how to apply his art in genu- 
ine manner so that it will appeal consciously to those who 
understand it and unconsciously to those not initiated into its 
mysteries. 

Probably the chief reason for an architect’s interest in 
interior decoration lies in the fact that he does not desire 
to leave the completion of his work in the hands of untrained 
persons. On the other hand, he very often undertakes such 
work at the direct solici- 
tation of a client. 

It is well, also, to re- 
member that a knowl- 
edge of decorative arts 
has, as a natural se- 
quence, the broadening 
of an architect's field. A 
common practice is for 
an architect to work i 
co-operation with the in- 
terior decorator. Very 
often he makes sugges- 
tions, but is forced to 
rely upon the decorator 
for the proper execu- 
tion of the work, which 
practically amounts to a 
complete assignment of 
the job to the decorator. 

The architect, through 
limitation of his specific 
knowledge of the func- 
tions of decorative ma- 
terials, must depend 
upon another person's 
ideas. It is often pos- 
sible that the decorator’s 
ideas are not in accord 
with the general scheme 
of adornment as con - 
ceived by the architect. 
Therefore, a conflict of 
decorative ideas as rep- 
resented by the architec- 
ture of a building and 
the interior furnishings, 
is not unlikely. 

The study of furnish- 
ings and the arts deco- 
rative is occupying ever- 
increasing attention by 
the architects of this 

Not alone the 


country. 








Living Room Fireplace, by Enri H. Richardson. Colors, mulberry brown and dull blue. 
Hearth in brown quarry tile. Butchelder tile insert. 
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monetary benefit, but the satisfaction gained from creating 
a work completed in every sense in exact accord with one’s 
ideas is sufficient incentive to create a deeper appreciation 
and desire for knowledge along these lines. 


What promises to become an annual event of decided 
interest and importance was the joint meeting of the Wash- 
ington State Chapter of the American Institute of Architects 
and the Seattle Master builders’ Association, held in Seattle 
the latter part of April. The dominant keynote of the gath- 
ering was the expressed desire of all present for a more 
co-operative endeavor based upon knowledge of the true 
functions of each profession. Such meetings are of greatest 
value to both architects and contractors. They serve to 
bring about a better understanding and operate for an 
elimination of the manifold conflicts and disturbances that 
at times arise, through this very lack of understanding. 

Architect Charles H. Bebb, of Seattle, a chief speaker of 
the evening, voiced an appeal for an expression in architec- 
ture and building of 
high intelligence so that 
the monumental works 
that stand for the future 
may express a national 
spirit of this day. Mr. 
Bebb frankly criticised 
the spirit of building as 
the expression of a great 
commercialism, often 
stamped as a money- 
aking investment. 

In amplification, Mr. 
Bebb said that the mas- 
ter builder of past ages 
was but the guiding 
hand of the spirit of the 
people inscribing itself 
in those books we call 
building. The architect. 
master builder, mechanic 
and workman labored 
with a single purpose, 
the perfection of the 
work in hand. In con- 
trast, he pointed to the 
spirit of building today. 
with a very few isolated 
exceptions, notably the 
Woolworth Building ot 
New York City. 

Mr. Bebb landed hard 
on some of our city 
beautifiers when he said 
that the idea of the city 
beautiful or even prac- 
tical appeals as but a 
chimera in the mind of 
the dreamer and the im- 
practical exponent of 
civic betterment. 

“We architects and 
master builders are do- 
ing better work today.” 





Earliest Oxford. 


BY ADELAIDE CURTIS 


HE beginnings of this famous city have been much dis- 
T puted, and they still remain a mystery. Although 
lying in one of the earliest settled portions of the 
country, the Romans finding the district inhabited by 
the Dobuni, an ancient British tribe, while here and there 
cromlechs and scattered stones still testify to a prehistoric 
period, Oxford’s earliest records are nevertheless unknown. 
Legends are abundant, but the real history of Oxenaford, or 
Oxenford (a ford for oxen[?] ), as it is earliest written, 
must, like the meaning of the very name itself, be hidden 
from us. The town, however, was a most important one 
throughout the period before the Norman Conquest, prob- 
ably growing up in the first place around the nunnery of 
St. Frideswide (or Frithswyth), and extending from “the 
slope leading from the ford near Folly Bridge to Carfax.” 
Only legends con- 
nect the early city 
with the name of 
King Alfred, al- 
though coins of his 
time have been 
found bearing the 
word “Oksnaforda,” 
indicating the estab- 
lishment of a mint 
in the early city. 
The first histori- 
cal mention of Ox- 
ford is in 912 A.D. 
“But when Oxford 
does at last appear, 
it appears as one of 
the most important 
towns in England, a 
town fairly ona 
level with Exeter, 
Lincoln, and Nor- 
wich. In the first 
entry where the 
name mentioned, 
Oxford coupled 
with London; these 
are the two great 
cities which King 
Eadward takes into 
his hands on the 
death of Ealdorman 
Aethelred to secure 
the obedience of the 
Mercian realm. In 
the new division 
and new nomencla- 
ture of central Eng- 
land, it became the 
head of a shire, and 
it not without 
reason that Henry 
of Huntingdon 
seems to wonder 
that it had never 
become the seat of 
a bishopric. We 
hear of it, as of 
other places, as de- 
stroyed and rising 
again in the Danish 
wars, and during 
the greater part of 
the eleventh century 
it appears as the 
chosen place for 
holding the most 


is 


is 
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is 






57202. Oxford; S¢ Michaels Church, 0d Norman Tower 


Old Norman Tower, St. Michael’s Church, Oxford 
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important national assemblies. It was not indeed, as West- 
minster, Winchester, and Gloucester became at a somewhat 
later time, one of the fixed places where the King held his 
court and wore his crown at the three great festivals of the 
Church; but the times when Oxford is spoken of as the seat 
of great national councils point to it as possessing a practical 
importance which set it in some sort above places of higher 
formal dignity. When a meeting was designed to be specially 
national, when some solemn act was to be gone through 
which affected Northern and Southern England alike, Oxford 
was the place which was commonly chosen. Its position on 
the great border stream of Wessex and Mercia made it 
admirably suited for such a purpose.” 

William the Conqueror made his coming felt in Oxford, 
and “few towns in England suffered more, whether through 
. a capture by storm, 

Or oppression of 
William’s _ officers.” 
With the arrival of 
the Normans, Ox- 
ford’s importance is 
again plainly shown, 
the Domesday sur- 
vey of the city being 
“more than usually 
complete.” The pri- 
ory church of St. 
Frideswide, and the 
churches of St. 
Mary the Virgin, 
St. Michael, St. 
Peter - in - the - East 


and St. Ebbe are 
here mentioned. 
**P rom other 


sources it is known 
that St. Martin’s at 
Carfax was in ex- 
istence, and not less 
than seven more be- 
fore the close of the 
century.” The story 
of these early 
churches is deeply 
interesting, illustrat- 
ing too, as it does, 
valuable and unique 
Saxon and Norman 
work. St. Martin’s 
is one of the most 
ancient foundations, 
having been built, it 
is said, by King 
Canute in 1082. 
The old church was 
twice reconstructed, 
nothing being left 
to the present time, 
however, but a pic- 
turesque tower dat- 
ing from the four- 
teenth century. St. 
Peter’s-in-the - East 
has a Norman tower 
and crypt dating 
from 1074, while 
the chain ornament 
(as symbolic of 
St. Peter in Vin- 
cula[?]) of the 
chancel vaulting is 
most unusual. The 


a the 


THE 


church of St. Mary the Virgin, in the very center of the city, 
has also been the center of its life since its earliest establish- 
ment. Its bells once summoned the students in the often 
most serious “Town and Gown” disputes; here in this church 
Cranmer was tried for heresy; here Amy Robsart was buried; 
while here in later times John Wesley and Keble preached 
some of their most remarkable sermons. St. Michael's is a 
church most interesting for both historical and architectural 
reasons. Its rugged tower of the Saxon type of construc- 
tion, although built in earliest Norman times, contrasts most 
picturesquely with the beautiful Gothic buildings of the col- 
leges, erected some centuries later. St. Michael's low, square 
tower originally formed a part of the very walls of the city, 
its neighbor (no longer standing) just across the street being 
the Bocardo, an ancient prison, and connected with St. 
Michael’s by a short bridge. Near this Church is pointed 
out the interesting monument on the site of the martyrdom 
of Cranmer and his fellow-reformers. 

The Cathedral of Oxford is the smallest in England. 
present size is due 
to the fact that Car- 
dinal Wolsey demol- 
ished the west front 
and three bays of 
the nave. The edi- 
fice of today stands 
on the site of an 
early church, erect- 
ed in the eighth 
century by Didan, 
king of Mercia and 
father of St. Frides- 


The 


wide. Her shrine, 
much restored, 
stands in the east 


end of the cathedral, 
while a small arch 
and a part of the 
eastern wall of the 
cathedral are point- 
ed out as belonging 
to King Didan’s or- 
iginal building. The 
nave of the cathe- 
dral is an interesting 
example of Norman 
work. 

Another fine me- 
morial of the earli- 
est Norman period 
is the Castle of Ox- 
ford, of which a 
stern and lofty 
tower and the crypt 
of an ancient chapel 
within the walls still 
remain. Upona 
high mound, con- 
structed for defense 
during the Saxon 
period, was built this 
castle, the work of 
one of William the 
Conqueror’s follow- 
ers, Robert D’Oigli, 
d’Oily, Olgi or 
Ouilly — Professor 
I‘'reeman tells us of 
half a dozen various 
spellings of the 
name. This man of 
such uncertain cog- 
nomen, in spite of 
early oppressions, 
especially in plun- 





Jonah’s Window, Christ Church Cathedral, Oxford 
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dering the Abbey of Abingdon, some few miles distant, 
nevertheless became in his later life one of the Church's 
benefactors, making some reparations at Abingdon, and 
building or repairing some of the parish churches of Oxford. 
The Primitive Romanesque work of Oxford Castle cor- 
responds to that of the tower of St. Michael’s church, while 
St. Peter’s-in-the-East is said to be an example of one of 
D’Oigli’s buildings. It is interesting to note in this connec- 
tion that, during the terrible wars of Stephen and Matilda. 
the latter fled for protection, and received it, in that same 
Abbey of Abingdon, which had been so_ hardly 
century earlier. 

Many other fine specimens of medizval architecture still 
stand in Oxford, aside from the University buildings; of the 
city walls themselves, “large portions remain, and the circuit 
can be traced throughout.” Splendid fragments of these 
walls and of an ancient city gateway can be seen in the 
charming gardens of New College, their ivy-covered ruins 
adding much to the picturesqueness of this early foundation, 

7 so much of whose 
original architecture 
fortunately still ex- 


used a 


ists. Just outside 
the north walls of 
the city, Beaumont 


Palace was built by 
Henry I., this be- 
coming a favorite 
royal residence, and 


the birthplace of 
Richard IL. and 
John. The splen- 


didly preserved 
Norman church of 
the village of Iffley, 
less than five miles 
distant from Ox- 
ford, is “one of the 
finest specimens of 
early ecclesiastical 
architecture in Eng- 
land,” while in the 
city of Oxford the 
oldest private house, 
a delightfully quaint 
little thirteenth-cen- 
tury structure, 
brings much _pleas- 
ure to the antiqua- 
rian. 

Professor F ree- 
man in his scholarly 
essays, ‘‘Pre- 
academic Cam- 
bridge” and “Pre- 
academic Oxford,” 
points out the dif- 
ferences and the 
likenesses between 
the two university 
towns. “Cambridge, 
with its distinct Ro- 
man traces, has the 
advantage of antiq- 
uity; Oxford has 
the advantage oi 
earlier and more 
constant historic im- 
portance. The aca- 
demic Cambridge 
planted itself on 
ground of its own, 
and has made the 
old borough into a 
kind of suburb.” 
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Current Notes and Comment. 





Main Office and Works, the Muralo Company, New Brighton, N. Y. 


OST of those associated with the paint and _ allied 

trades are more or less familiar with the large plant 

of- the Muralo Company, who for over a quarter of a 

century have been manufacturers of sanitary wall 
coatings and cement paints, the quality of which has set the 
standard not only in the United States, but in all parts of the 
world as well. 

It was about twenty-five years ago that the Muralo Com- 
pany first started business at New Brighton in a primitive 
way, making its wall coatings with two or three small mills 
and shipping little quantities of its products to various parts 
of the world as trial orders; the soil upon which these prod- 
ucts fell must indeed have been fertile, for root for future 
development was promptly taken, with the result that the 
trade of the Muralo Company has now grown to be over 
thirty million pounds per annum. Thirty million pounds of 
any product is a large quantity to be made in a year, and the 
output of the Muralo Company is used to decorate and beau- 
tify homes in all parts of the world. 

The Muralo Company’s factory covers a floor space of 
840,280 square feet, and besides the hundreds of men em- 
ployed throughout the works, the company have their own 
printing plant, where millions of pieces of artistic advertising 
matter are prepared; they have their own lighters, their own 
tug boats, their own barges, the plant being situated between 
the tracks of the B. & O. Railroad and New York Bay makes 
it possible for shiploads of chalk to come direct from the 
coasts of France and England and unload at their works. 
The company also own large gypsum mines in Nova Scotia, 
and in their own barges transport.gypsum from Windsor to 
New Brighton. This concern is today the largest manu- 
facturer of wall coatings in the world. 

The Muralo Company have their main office and works at 
New Brighton, and have branches, under the supervision of 
local managers, at Chicago, IIl.; San Francisco, Cal.; Buffalo, 
N. Y.; Richmond, Va.; Boston, Mass., and in New York City. 
To meet the convenience of their Pacific Coast trade, they 
maintain an office and warehouse at 311 California Street, 
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San Francisco, where complete stocks of their various prod- 
ucts are carried on hand. Mr. A. L. Greene is the local 
manager. 

A selling force travels from the local branches covering 
the respective territories, and their goods are handled by 
practically all the paint and hardware dealers throughout the 
country. 

Hugh Walter Pearson is the managing director of the 
company and is well known in the paint trade; the other 
officers of the company are G. R. King, president; E. D. 
King, vice-president, and H. F. Hutchinson, treasurer. 

Well-known local brands of the Muralo Company are 
Dutch Kalsomine, Concreto Cement Coating, Cal-o-Tint, 
Master Painters’ Wall Size, Kalresco, Rex Flat Wall Paint. 

The advertising department issues a great many beautiful 
color scheme booklets suggestive for home decorations, which 
they are pleased to furnish interested architects. 


ok * ok a aK 


The nature of architectural books constituting the library 
of an architect often makes their cost high. This is primarily 
due to the demand that these books be illustrated in the most 
profuse and complete manner. 

The present stage in the development of photography and 
printing has made possible the production of many valuable 
works dealing with this subject. It is possible that the archi- 
tect is offered a more comprehensive and finely illustrated 
number of books directly relating to his profession than any 
other profession or line of business activity. This may be 
traced to the abundance of good photographic material. 
Very often these books are compiled almost exclusively of 
photographs, with the barest amount of descriptive text pos- 
sible. 

There should be a tendency on the part of the architect to 
use care in selecting only the best. While it is true that the 
cost of many of these books comes high, the direct inspiration 
which may result from a perusal of their pages easily com- 
pensates for their first cost. 








Pacific Coast Chapters, A. I. A. 


“The Architect” is the official organ of the San Francisco Chapter of the American Institute of Architects, 


Minutes of San Francisco Chapter. 


The regular monthly meeting of the San Francisco Chapter of the 
American Institute of Architects was held in the Italian Room of the 
St. Francis Hotel on Thursday evening, April 27, 1916. The meeting 
was called to order at 8:30 by the President, Mr. W. B. Faville. 

The speakers of the evening and members of the Engineers’ Club 
were present as guests of the Chapter. 


MINUTES 
The reading of the minutes of March 16, 1916, was dispensed with. 
COMMUNICATIONS 


The following communications were ordered read and placed on 

file and were referred to the Board of Directors for action: 
Partial report from the Committee on Contractors’ Affairs, from 
Mr. G. Alexander Wright, chairman; from Mr. George B. Ford, 
chairman of the Town Planning Committee of the Institute, and edi- 
torial from the New York Times referring to the power plant in 
Washington, D. C.; from Clinton B. Ripley, of Honolulu, regarding 
his application for Institute membership; from B. F. W. Russell, 
enclosing Bulletin of the Boston Society of Architects. 

The Chair stated that this was the second of a series of three 
meetings of the Chapter to be devoted to city planning and that at 
this meeting the Chapter would have the pleasure of hearing the mat- 
ter of harbor development discussed by Lieutenant-Colonel Thomas H. 
Rees, U. S. A., who would take up the question with the consideration 
of the east shore of San Francisco Bay, while Hon. J. J. Dwyer, 
President of the State Harbor Commission, would discuss the devel- 
opment of the San Francisco water front. 

Colonel Rees was then introduced and spoke very interestingly on 
what was being done in order to give the east side of San Francisco 
Bay proper harbor facilities. He was followed by Mr. Dwyer, who 
showed what was being done on the San Francisco water front and 
spoke of what the future development would be. His talk was illus- 
trated by lantern slides and was listened to with great interest. He 
also referred to the necessity of providing means for relieving the 


Minutes of Southern 


The ninety-fifth meeting of the Chapter was held at the Bristol Cafe, 

on Tuesday, April 11, 1916. 
The meeting was called to order at 7:50 p. m. by President S. Til- 
den Norton. The following members were present: J. E. Allison, 
John C. Austin, J. J. Backus, S. O. Clements, F. P. Davis, P. A. 
Eisen, Lyman Farwell, R. C. Farrell, Irving J. Gill, John C.: Hillman, 
A. C. Martin, S. T. Norton, Robt. H. Orr, T. F. Power, A. F. Rosen- 
heim, F. L. Stiff, August Wackerbarth, A. R. Walker, H. F. Withey. 

As guests of the Chapter were present: W. E. Prine, of the South- 
west Contractor; John Bowler and W. Dellamore, of the Builder and 
Contractor. 

The minutes of the ninety-fourth meeting were read and approved. 

For the Board of Directors, the Secretary reported a meeting held 
on March 31st, at which meeting the Secretary was authorized to send 
a copy « the proposed By-Law Amendment to all Institute members. 

For the A. I. A. Sub-Committee on Competitions, Mr. J. E. Allison 
read a telegram relative to the Merced High School Competition. 

For the Committee on Ethics and Practice, Mr. P. A. Eisen reported 
on a meeting held by the Master Builders of Los Angeles, at which 
he and Mr. J. C. Austin were present. 

Communications were read as follows: 

From the Master Builders’ Association of Los Angeles explaining 
to the Chapter about the existence of their Association and with the 
further object of correcting any misunderstanding that might occur 
due to a confusion of name with that of an organization known as the 
Master Builders of Los Angeles. 

A communication was read from the Master Builders of Los An- 
geles, together with a resolution adopted by said organization. After 
the reading of these two communications, a resolution was unani- 
mously adopted that the Chapter render a vote of confidence in the 
organization and the work being done by the Master Builders’ Asso- 
ciation of Los Angeles; that we commend the limitation of their 
membership to those who are refraining from attempting an architec- 
tural service and that this Chapter holds itself in readiness to co- 
operate with them in every way possible. 

Further resolution was adopted that the communication of the 
Master Builders of Los Angeles be referred back to the proper com- 
mittee for reply. 

Communication was read from the San Francisco Chapter, I. A. A., 
advising that the competition for the Merced High School did not 
conform to the Circular of Advice on Competitions. 

From Mr. B. F. W. Russell relative to a matter of Institute Public 
Information. This communication was referred to the Committee on 
Public Information. 
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congestion at the foot of Market Street and suggested that by adding 
and widening streets, much of the present congestion could be sub- 
stantially relieved. 

The thanks of the Chapter were voted to both the speakers. 

STANDING COMMITTEES 

There were no committee reports with the exception of the fol- 
lowing: 

Board of Directors. Mr. Faville stated that forty-six applications 
for Institute membership had been received and forwarded to the 
Institute at Washington and favorable action on the applications was 
anticipated. 

Committee on Relations with Contractors’ Affairs. A written report 
was received from this committee, which was referred to the Board of 
Directors. 

Competition Committee. Mr. Mooser for this committee reported 
concerning the Merced High School Competition that the first pro- 
gram as issued by the High School Board had been disapproved and 
that after a visit of a committee from the Chapter to Merced, the 
trustees had agreed to make the program accord with the requirements 
of the Institute, and that in that form the program had been approved. 
This, accounted for the fact that the members had received the three 
notices, the first notice of disapproval and the second of approval. 
Then after the form of the program had been approved, the trustees 
had seen fit to insert a clause guaranteeing the cost of the building, 
and as this was contrary to the understanding had with the Board 
and also the requirements of the Code, it was decided that the com- 
petition should be again disapproved and the membership of the 


Chapter were notified accordingly. 
ADJOURN MENT 


There being no further business before the Chapter, the meeting 
adjourned at 10:30 p. m. 

Subject to approval, 1916. 

SYLVAIN SCHNAITTACHER, 


Secretary. 


6 0 0. 4.0./6.6 6:00:86 :2:409 


California Chapter. 


From the Los Angeles Examiner, two communications relative to an 
alleged fraudulent statement of circulation on the part of a local 
newspaper and requesting resolutions condemning such practice. This 
matter was referred to the Board for reply. 

From Octavius Morgan, expressing regret that the State Board of 
Architects would be unable to attend the April Chapter meeting. 

From the Los Angeles Examiner, relative to the establishing of an 
Architects’ Directory in the new building section of the Los Angeles 
Daily Examiner. 

A resolution made by Mr. Martin, duly “seconded, was adopted that 
the Secretary communicate with Mr. Ihmsen, editor of the paper, 
stating that the Chapter desired to co-operate in every reasonable way 
possible, but that the Chapter would be unable to take part in any 
work that might be classified as advertising. : 

Under the head of unfinished business, the amendment to Article 1, 
Section 7, of the By-Laws regulating the method of election to honor- 
ary membership was unanimously adopted. 

A letter was next read from the Board of Public Works expressing 
a desire to obtain information as to the advisability of granting an 
amendment to the city building ordinance covering the kind of wire 
which may be used in spiral reinforcement of concrete columns. The 
Chapter voted to endorse a substitute amendment to overcome the 
difficulty, which was to be framed by Mr. A. C. Martin, Mr. J. J. 
Backus, and the Secretary. 

A call was next rendered on the Chapter members relative to the 
sale of books belonging to the late Fernand Parmentier. 

On the conclusion of the business, Mr. J. C. Hillman gave a most 
interesting talk on a recent transcontinental motor camping trip. This 
talk was most entertaining and was greatly enjoyed by all present. 
Upon its conclusion, a vote of thanks was, rendered to Mr. Hillman. 

The meeting adjourned at 10:35 p. m. 


A. R. WALKER, 
Secretary Pro Tem. 
COPY OF AMENDMENT 
“Honorary members shall consist of persons who have retired from 
the practice of architecture, or who have rendered valuable service to 
the profession, or Institute members of other Chapters of the Ameri 
can Institute of Architects. A person may be proposed for honorary 
membership by written recommendation signed by three members and 
presented to the Board of Directors. Upon approval of the recom- 
mendation the Board shall present the same at the following meeting 


of the Chapter and a four-fifths vote of the members present shall 
elect such person.” 
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is the only bridge between you architects and the builder. The 
builder first of all believes in you. 


He believes that you have a particular knowledge of all the parts of 
a modern home—together with a knowledge of draughting, con- 
struction, planning and designing. He believes that you are capable 
of correlating the parts and working them together in a successful modern home. 


., <= 


He believes that you will specify fixtures of a dependable and lasting quality. He 
holds you directly responsible if any fixtures are not entirely satisfactory. 


Your only recourse is the manufacturer. If he fails to replace the fixtures, the 
builder begins to lose confidence in you. The possibility of future work becomes small. 


We are always ready to stand behind you— in fact, guarantee all “Pacific” Fixtures 
forever against any defect in workmanship or material. 


“Pacific” @ 


PLUMBING FIXTURES 


SHOWROOM : FACTORIES: 
67 New Montgomery Street Richmond, 


San Francisco California 








News of the Industrial World. 


We have received copy of an interesting booklet published by the 
Nephi Plaster and Manufacturing Company, Salt Lake City. We 
believe it to be one of the most attractive pieces of literature that we 
have seen, and doubtless a booklet that will not readily be destroyed 
by an architect. It is entitled, “Wall Surfaces of the Exposition,” 
and besides containing an unusual number of attractive photographs 
of the Exposition, the directions for the use of Gypsum products, 
which have been doubtless formulated with a view of assisting archi- 
tects chiefly in writing specifications, make it a valuable source of 
reference. 

The Nephi Plaster and Manufacturing Company has just completed 
a Keene’s Cement plant, and its product is already finding a ready 
sale on the Western market. Nephi Gypsum, which is. of extraordi- 
nary purity and density, is especially well adapted to the production 
of Keene’s Cement, and the extreme whiteness of the material, 
together with the general structural value, seems to indicate that it is 
quite equal to the famous English Keene’s Cement, which for so many 
years has been the popular product in the American market. 


The City Engineer’s office found the Muralo Company’s Concreto 

satisfactory and wearing on the municipal trolley poles erected 
several years ago that they specified Concreto on the poles for the 
Church Street extension. The poles are now being painted. 


so 


* * 

The application and wide range of possibilities of temperature regu- 
lation are being appreciated more and more each year in California. The 
elegant new City Hall in San Francisco, which is practically com- 
pleted, is equipped with the very latest type of thermostats and control 
valves in all of the larger rooms, and the heating system, in general, 
which has been installed there is becoming quite popular, and is likely 
to become the adopted type of heating for all better class buildings in 
this State. The Civic Center Library, now in the course of construc- 
tion, has practically the same type of heating and nearly all important 
rooms, as in the City Hall, are controlled by temperature regulation. 

As further proof of the first statement, the Johnson Service Com- 
pany, who are the pioneers in temperature regulation on the Pacific 
Coast and throughout the United States, have installed their thermo- 
stats and control devices in such residences as the Mrs. Maud L. 
Flood residence, the Charles T. Crocker residence at Hillsboro, and 
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the F. C. Talbot residence at San Leandro. The Benjamin Ide 
Wheeler Hall at the University of California, Berkeley, which is the 
largest collegiate classroom in the world, will be equipped throughout 
with temperature control, as well as several other of the new build- 
ings to be erected on the University campus. Other installations of 
this company, which are completed or under the course of construc- 
tion, are the Moffitt Theater, Oakland; University of California Hos- 
pital, San Francisco; about thirty-nine schools of San Francisco, 
nearly all of the larger banks, and temperature control will be in 


cluded in a number of the important rooms of both wings of the new 
City and County Hospital. 


The Oakland Auditorium, the new Oakland Technical High School, 
the Citv Hall, and over thirty new and old schools in that city are 
equipped with the Johnson system of temperature regulation. 

This company maintains an exclusive organization, 
tion and maintenance of temperature regulation 
well as at Los Angeles. 

The value of temperature regulation from the great saving in fuel 


and the health and comfort to the users are. points that are now con- 
ceded by all. 


for the installa- 
, in San Francisco as 
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